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CORRECTION 


The seventh “ problem” should read as follows: = 

“Can I DECIDE to do something immediately without 
TRYING to do it immediately? ” 

We apologize for a mistake in the announcement in Vol. 15, 
No. 2 


Eprror. 


DELIBERATIVE QUESTIONS 


By J. M. O. WHEATLEY 


7 this paper my main purpose is to discuss deliberative 
questions (the term is Mr. Renford Bambrough’s) and thus 
stimulate further interest in the logic of such questions in 
particular and in that of questions generally. Before proceeding, 
in section II, to more general considerations, I examine, in 
section I, Bambrough’s suggestion that metaphysical questions 
ate deliberative. 


I 


In a paper entitled “‘ Gods and Giants ”,1 Bambrough com- 
pates the question “Is metaphysics possible ?”’ with the 
question “Are there any realities beyond physical reality? ”’. 
He thinks, indeed, that these are two forms of the same question. 
In antiquity, he says, some philosophers (the gods) answered 
“Yes”? to the latter form of the question, while others (the 
giants) answered “No” ; and to-day, he goes on, philosophers 
are correspondingly divided into two main groups, one affirming 
that metaphysics is possible, the other denying it. (Here, 
however, I want to discuss not the relationship between these 
two questions but rather, roughly speaking, Bambrough’s 
answer to one of them. I will say incidentally though that they 
do not appear to me to be equivalent: “ There are realities 
beyond physical reality ” looks like a statement whose meaning- 
fulness is in question when it is asked whether metaphysics is 
possible, and if it is such a statement then of course it is not 
equivalent to “‘ Metaphysics is snl Proposing that a 


1 The Listener, July 19, 1951. 
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clear distinction be made between proof and persuasion, Bam- 
brough says that by ‘ proof’ he means “ the agreed procedures 
of logic and science, by which some propositions can be demon- 
stratively established’ and by ‘ persuasion’ “all the pro- 
cedures used in disputes about questions which cannot be 
definitively settled. In any dispute about a question of this 
kind ”’, he continues, “ neither party can compel the other, by 
the use of logic and evidence, to accept his account of the matter”. 
Bambrough holds metaphysics to be both possible and legitimate 
as a philosophical activity, but argues that its procedures are not 
demonstrative but persuasive. Questions which are inquisitive, 
e.g., ““ Where is the nearest telephone kiosk ?”’ or “‘ What was 
the origin of the solar system? ”’, he distinguishes from those 
which are deliberative, e.g., ““ When shall we three meet again? ” 
ot “ Shall I vote Conservative or Labour at the next election? ” 
Inquisitive questions ask for information and their answers are 
assertions, either true or false; deliberative questions call for 
decisions and their answers are neither true nor false.1 In answer- 
ing inquisitive questions “ proof”? procedures are appropriate, 
in answering deliberative ones “ persuasive”? techniques ate 
required. 

Bambrough suggests that metaphysical questions are deliber- 
ative. The question “Does God exist ?”’ he argues, is un- 
answerable in the sense in which the question “‘ Where is the 
nearest telephone kiosk? ”’ is answerable, but nevertheless is 
answerable in the sense that one can decide whether God exists 
just as one can decide whether to vote Conservative. The 
questions “ Shall I vote Conservative at the next election?” and 
“Does God exist? ’’ are held to resemble each other in the 
following respects : 


(1) In neither case is there an “ acknowledged body of 
experts to whom application can be made for an authori- 
tative answer.” 


(2) It would “ make sense ”’ to put either question “ to 
the population at large in a public opinion poll ”’. 


(3) In both cases, “ no acquired skill or technique, no 
knowledge or education as such, predisposes any man ”’ to 
answer “ Yes ” or to answer “ No ”’. 


(4) “ Persuasive and rhetorical devices and techniques 
. . . are equally natural and appropriate in either case.” 

However, when Bambrough compares these two questions and 


1 As to whether decisions are the answers to deliberative questions see below, II. 
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m- { suggests that metaphysical questions are deliberative, thus 

res calling for decisions, he goes wrong by failing (apparently) to ; 

n- notice an important ambiguity i in the use of the word ‘ decide’ s 

rO- For instance, I may decide ¢o vote Conservative and I may 

be > decide shat the Conservatives will win. I shall call these two 

his senses of ‘ decide’ 1 and 2, respectively. 

by Now it would seem fruitful to restrict the term ‘ deliberative 

. question ’ to questions calling for decisions. In this I follow 

ate Bambrough. “ The answers to deliberative questions,” he says, 

ot “ are decisions; we answer them not by finding out the truth but 

ve, » by making up our minds... .” But is the class of questions 

7as which call for decisions coextensive with the class of deliberative 

yse uestions? Are questions calling for decisions in sense 2 

»* eliberative? When is the word ‘decide’ properly used in 

>» that sense? First I shall try to indicate an answer to the last 

are question, by giving an example ot two of what I take to be the 

for proper use of ‘decide’ in this sense and suggesting how the 

er- contexts differ from one in which its use would be inappropriate. _ 

te, It would be inappropriate to say that the technician decided, _ 

are by carrying out a simple test with litmus paper, that the liquid — 
in a certain flask was acidic. One would say rather that by carry- 

er- ing out the test he found out or discovered that the liquid was 

in- acidic. On the other hand, the legitimacy in ordinary verbal a F 

he usage of saying that a shipwrecked man, having spent several __ 

is days adrift in a lifeboat, decided that the day was (or must have | 

sts been) Thursday, is clear. What is the difference? Evidently 

‘he the crucial difference lies in the fact that in the first case the 

nd person involved performs an action (the litmus test) in order 

he to acquire further data: by doing this he discovers the truth- = 
value of the proposition : “‘ The liquid in this flask is acidic.” — a 

a (In the second case, per contra, all the data available to the man . 

40 ate already at hand—no experiment is carried out—and in view 
of some or all of these he decides, upon reflection, that it ~ at 

| Thursday). One can imagine polling a group of shipwrecked : 

” men adrift for some days in a lifeboat by asking them whether it _ 

is Thursday, Some say “No”, some “ Yes”, and others are 
no ( unable to decide. Comparably, respondents i in a public opinion 
to survey might be asked to decide for or against the statements 

“ There will be a third world war within the next twenty years,” 
" 1 This distinction was pointed out to me by Professor Thomas A. Goudge. i : 
2 If we do not apply this restriction, all questions, barring some other restriction which as 
nd ge resumably have to be more arbitrary than the one proposed, will be deliberative. i? - 

Obviously I am not concerned with ‘decide’ as a fransitive verb, as used — — 

lime !) in such a sentence, e.g., as “‘ He can decide the question experimentally. ea 
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“Women are inferior to men with regard to intelligence,” etc. 
Again, a jury is charged with deciding on the basis of the 
evidence at hand whether or not an accused is guilty. Such 
questions, then, when posed in the sorts of situation I have 
envisaged, call for decisions in sense 2: when we say that the 
man in the boat decided that it was Thursday, that in a recent 
poll 38.2 per cent of those questioned decided that there will 
be no wat within twenty years, or that the jury decided that 
So-and-so was guilty, we are using the word in a sense different 
from that in which we employ it when we say that Mary decided 
to vote Conservative. However, it is not bad English to say 
that both the shipwrecked man’s question—‘‘ What day is it?” 
—and Mary’s—“ Shall I vote Conservative? ’—as against the 
technician’s—“ Does this flask contain acid ?”—call for 
decisions. Are we to say therefore that both Mary’s question 
and the shipwrecked man’s are deliberative? This question 
calls for a decision in sense 1; before reaching it we may 
consider certain points. First, the shipwrecked man’s question, 
unlike Mary’s, resembles the technician’s in that the answers 
to both have a truth-value. Second, while in a sense the ship- 
wrecked man’s question calls for a decision, it also, again like 
the technician’s question but unlike Mary’s, is inquisitive: unlike 
Marty, who perhaps will seek information for the sake of making 
an “informed decision”, both the technician and the ship- 
wrecked man desire information for its own sake, as it were.’ 
In view of these facts I recommend restricting the term ‘ delib- 
etative ’, as regards questions, to questions calling for decisions 
in sense 1; otherwise we shall hardly be able to contrast the 
deliberative with the inquisitive, whereas this distinction of 
Bambrough’s seems to me both useful and important. 

There is, then, a large and varied body of questions to answer 
which necessitates the reaching of decisions in sense 1. A 
child sits down with its drawing paper and crayons and says 
‘What shall I draw?’ Such a question is not inquisitive but 
deliberative. The child does not wish information; ‘ Don’t 
know ” or “ Can’t guess” would be an improper answer. The 
child wants not predictions but suggestions, or advice. The 
same may be said, mutatis mutandis, of such questions as “ How 
shall I vote at the next election? ” “ What make of car shall we 
buy? ” etc. 

1Cf. H. J. Eysenck, “‘ Social Attityde Research ”, in C. A. Mace and P. E. Vernon, ed., 
Current Trends in British Psychology, London, 1953, pp. 205-22 ; see p. 218 ff. 


2 The information sought by the pollster, of course, is not whether there’ll be war 
within twenty years but how many persons think there will. But this does not matter, 
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Deliberative questions are certainly to be found in various — 
linguistic categories—common sense, science, philosophy ,morals, 
law, and perhaps others. What is to be said of Bambrough’s s 
suggestion that metaphysical questions are deliberative? “ Does i ee 
God exist? ”’ is the question cited by him as “an important — 
and typical metaphysical question”. I submit, however, that 
this, like the pollster’s question “Are women inferior to men 
with regard to intelligence? ” is not a deliberative question in 
any sense of ‘ deliberative’ in which ‘ being deliberative’ is 
opposed to being inquisitive’. Perhaps Bambrough, wouldn’t 
have been led to regard it as such had he taken into account hares 
the ambiguity of the werd ‘ decide’ discussed above. We can, 
he thinks, make up our minds as to whether God exists. This, 
though, would be making up our minds or deciding in sense 2, es 
not in the sense in which we can make up our minds to vote os ane 
Conservative. Of course we can make up our minds (sense 1) x ma 
to say or pretend that God exists (or does not exist),! to say — oe 
“Yes” (or “ No”) whenever anybody says to us “ Does God a 
exist? ’, and so on. But if the question “‘ Does God exist?” 
calls for such a decision, then it is not metaphysical! Moreover, 
it is misleadingly formulated: it should be worded otherwise, 
e.g., “ Shall we say that God exists? ’” 

In the preceding paragraph I have had to assume that the 
expression “God exists” is cognitively meaningful (which, 
in fact, I should deny ; but a discussion of this lies beyond the 
scope of the present paper). Otherwise, ‘“Let’s pretend that 
God exists ”’, e.g., could not be a significant proposal. But if 
“ God exists ”’ is true or false, as it would be if it were cognitively 
meaningful, then the question “Does God exist ?”’ is not 
metaphysical but scientific, and moreover not deliberative but 
inquisitive. In short, the question “ Does God exist? ”, if 
cognitively meaningful, is an inquisitive question to be answered 
by scientific investigation. And if and only if it is cognitively 


1 Here “‘ God ” is used not as a name but as shorthand for a Russellian description. 

2 It seems to be an interesting peculiarity of deliberative questions that they are all, 
grammatically first-personal : “‘ How shall I... ?”, “ When shall we... ?” 
“ What shall w ?”, etc. The question “ Who will bell the cat ?” is cited by Bam- 
brough as a diioudue ‘question but when deliberative, I think, this means “‘ Whom shall 
we choose to bell the cat ?” 

* In asserting that the question “‘ Does God exist ?’ ’, if cognitively meaningful, is an 
inquisitive question belonging to natural science, I do not wish to suggest that all questions 
of existence are empirical. Professor Ayer has rightly pointed out that a “ question whether 
something or other exists ” is not necessarily a question of fact, but may rather be verbal, 

“in the sense that it turns not on any doubt about the nature of the facts but on the choice 
of ways to describe them . . .” (“ The Philosophy of Science”, in A. E. Heath, ed., 
Scientific Thought in the Twentieth Century, London, 1951, p. 6). But such “ verbal” questions 


are not cognitively meaningful (cf. section II, passim, esp. note 15). Te all “ 
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meaningful is the question “Shall we say that God exists?” 
significant. But that question, which, if meaningful, may indeed 
be deliberative, is not the same as “ Does God exist?” nor is 
it metaphysical. Mutatis mutandis, the same could be said, I 
believe, of all questions which could be put forward as meta- 
physical, as I think Bambrough uses the term. 

The logic of deliberative questions is a matter which I think 
deserves development. Indeed, the logic of questions generally 
is an interesting and important area which has so far received 
rather surprisingly little attention in the literature of analytic 
philosophy. Since Felix Cohen’s more or less ice-breaking 
contribution twenty-three years ago,’ in which he argued that 
questions are propositional functions, few writers have dealt 
with the subject. Although I cannot accept the view that 
metaphysical questions are deliberative I think Mr. Bambrough 
is to be commended for aiming at a clear distinction between 
questions calling for decisions and questions which take proposi- 
tions as answers, “‘ persuasive ’’ questions and “‘ demonstrative ” 
questions, respectively. DMA or 

It is evidently good English to use the word ‘ question’ in 
the sense of “‘ a sentence in interrogative form, addressed to some 
one in order to elicit information,”? and obviously in this sense 
what we have been calling deliberative questions are not ques- 
tions at all. But it is also good English to use ‘ question’ 
in a wider sense, in which a question, roughly speaking, is any 
series of words arranged so as to form a sentence and if (for 
example) written in English so as to require, from the gram- 
matical point of view, the symbol ‘?’ after the last word. 
Taking ‘ question’ as defined in some such way as this, i.e., 
in what can be called its grammatical sense, there are various 
kinds of questions. Perhaps the chief division, again roughly 
speaking, is one between questions calling for linguistic 
responses and those not calling for linguistic responses. Among 
the latter, e.g., are the following : (1) so-called rhetorical questions, 
e.g., ““O death, where is thy sting? ”’ which call for no answers 
at all but of which some are aimed at influencing another’s 
behaviour, some used to express the speaker’s attitude towards 
something or other, etc. ; (2) what may be called request questions, 
e.g., “ Will you close the window, please?” which call for a 
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1 Felix Cohen, “‘ What is a Question ?”, The Monist, 1929, pp. 350-64. 
2 The New Century Dictionary, New York, 1933, p. 1449. 
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certain action or sequence of actions to be carried out by the 
addressee! [While (some) rhetorical questions are disguised 
exclamations, request questions are thinly, but politely, disguised 
imperatives]* ; and (3) semantically nonsensical questions such as 
“Who won the race tomorrow?” and “Was the Absolute 
tired last night?” It is, however, with questions calling for 
linguistic responses that I am chiefly concerned in this paper, 
‘nl among these the main division seems to me to be just that 
pointed out by Bambrough, i.e., that between inquisitive 
uestions and deliberative ones. Carnap’s distinction between 
Misoutical questions and practical questions seems to coincide 
with this.* I shall conclude with an informal discussion of the 
logic of deliberative (or in Carnap’s sense, perhaps, practical) 
questions which though nowhere definitive may be suggestive. 

As Bambrough says, deliberative questions call for decisions, 
but he is wrong, I suspect, in regarding decisions as the answers 
to such questions. Decisions are non-linguistic and such a 
question, for instance, as “ When shall we three meet again? ” 
requires a linguistic response in addition to a decision and it is 
expedient to take this response, which I shall call a resolution, as 
the answer to the question. (Question : “ When shall we three 
meet again?’ Answer: “ Saturday fortnight ”’.) There may be 
some analogy between saying that the answers to deliberative 
questions are decisions and saying that the answers to inquisitive 
questions are beliefs, rather than propositions or statements. 
But now we must consider a little the nature of decision. 

“ for one,” said a philosopher recently, “‘ should very much 
like to be told what a decision is.’’* And indeed the concept of 
decision is still in need of philosophical analysis. Regrettably, 
Professor Ryle did not deal with it in The Comcept of the Mind, 
and while the omission may have been due to lack of conviction 


1 It becomes obvious that to say simply that some tions call for linguistic responses 
while others do not fails to formulate the basic distinction carefully enough, insofar at 
least as there are some request questions, e.g., “‘ Will you tell me the time, please ?” 
which call for linguistic responses. However, the rough formulation suffices for present 


Ses. 
Since writing this I have read an article by Mr. R. M. Hare (“ Imperative Sentences”, 

Mind, 1949, pp. 21-39) in which he a that a// questions are “ to-imperatives ”. 
For a criticism of this view see G. C. Field, “‘ Note on Imperatives ”, Mind, 1950, pp. 230-32. 

®See R. Carnap, “ Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology”, Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, No. 11 (January, 1950), pp. 20-40. “‘A question like ‘Are there (really) space- 
time points ?’ ”, Carnap writes, “is ambiguous. It may be meant as an int question ; 
then the affirmative answer is, of course, analytic and trivial. Or it may be meant in the 
external sense: ‘ Shall we introduce such and such forms into our language ?’; in this 
case it is not a theoretical but a practical question, a matter of decision rather than assertion, 
and hence the proposed formulation would be misleading . . .” (p. 29.) 

«N. L. Wilson, ‘‘ What is a Rule of Language ?” (Symposium), American Philosophical 
Association Eastern Division, Vol. 1, Philadelphia, 1952, p. 103. 
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in the utility of the concept, this seems unlikely. Anyway, 
whereas no attempt will be made here to provide a full analysis 
of it, it is necessary to set forth certain points as a start toward 
such an analysis, and it will be useful, I think, to do this in a 
Rylean framework as it were. 

For Ryle, some mental-conduct words signify dispositions, 
some occurrences or episodes. Among the former are some, 
belief’, which designate tendencies or inclinations and 
some, ¢.g. ‘knowledge’ , which designate capacities or com- 
petences. To which class, if either, does ‘ decision’ belong? 
Further, there are what Ryle calls mongrel- -categorical statements, 
which report both a disposition and an occurrence. Is the state- 
ment that I decided to vote Conservative a mongrel-categorical? 
Finally, is deciding like judging or inferring, in that it consists 
in saying something—to oneself, aloud, or on paper, etc.—in a 
certain “‘ frame of mind”? Apropos this, Ryle says that : 
a conclusion is drawn, when a person says or writes... 
__ * this, so that’. . . provided that he says or writes it knowing 
that he is licensed to do so. This saying or writing . . . may 

be done in silent soliloquy . . . aloud, or in ink... .} 


Is a decision like an inference? Is a decision made when a petson 
in a certain frame of mind says not, of course, “ this, therefore 
that” but “I will do this, not that’, either “ in silent soliloquy 

. aloud, or in ink? ”’ It would surely be logically possible to 
decide to vote Conservative without somehow saying, to oneself 
ot others, “I will vote Conservative”. Very often in making a 
decision one formulates a resolution, but of course it is not 
S necessary to do so. What is essential, I think (what in fact 
aan decision consists in) is being disposed to act in certain ways 
“see upon the occurrence of certain stimuli. For instance, if you 
aes decide to vote Conservative you will, ipso facto, be disposed 
to say “ Conservative ” if anyone whom you wish to know how 
you’ve decided asks you how you’re going to vote, to place an 
BESS. “X ” in a certain square rather than in another when voting, an 
a so on. Thus decisions ate dispositions ; to say that someone 


= has reached a decision is not to say that he is in a particular state 
~~ but that if certain conditions are realized he will be disposed to 
es. behave in a certain manner.? Moreover decisions, like beliefs, 
are, in Rylean terminology, tendencies rather than capacities. 


The Concept of Mind, London, 1949, P- 301. 
eee © possess a dispositional property ”, Ryle points out, “‘ is not to be in a particular 
= e state, or ee —— a particular change ; it is to be bound or able to be in a particular 
o ak state, or to undergo icular change, when a <optee condition is realised. The same 
mn is true about speci ly human dispositions . ” (Op. cit., p. 43). 
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I have remarked one important ambiguity in the case of the 
wotds ‘decision’ and ‘decide’. As regards the former 
G. F. Stout pointed out another. He wrote as follows : 


The phrase ‘voluntary decision’! is ambiguous. It Hs 


‘may mean the transition from the state of suspense to the — 


re state of resolution ; or it may mean the state of resolution — 
when it has once been attained .. .—the state of being 
resolved. 


It is, of course, decision in Stout’s second sense that I am analyz- 
ing in terms of disposition. In the sense of “ the transition from 
the state of suspense to the state of resolution ”’, decision seems 


to be like the acquisition of a belief or that of any other disposi- __ 


tion, or at least of any other tendency, perhaps to be analyzed — 
wholly in physiological terms. We are not here concerned, © 
however, with decisions in this sense. ; 
Lastly a word about the relationship between decision and — 
belief. The two are not independent. Views as to this relation- 
ship have ranged from the Cartesian, on which beliefs are in | 
effect assimilated to decisions, to that held by W. Witwicki for 


whom, I believe, all decisions are really beliefs.2 I should say | ae 


that while believing does not entail deciding, deciding does 

entail believing. If I decide to vote Conservative I believe at the — 
very least that I can vote Conservative. On the other hand, 
believing that I cannot go to the moon next week, it is logically 
impossible that I should decide to go to the moon next week. | 
Thus “ He decided to vote Conservative ” entails ‘‘ He believed © 
that he could vote Conservative”? and moreover, I think. 


1 Stout’s use of the word “‘ voluntary ” here is perhaps unfortunate as it may suggest a 
difference between decision and belief which does not in fact exist. If I vote Conservative 
my doing so may be voluntary, while my decision to do so cannot meaningfully be said to 
be voluntary or involuntary, any more than my belief that the Conservatives will win the 
election can be said to be voluntary or involuntary. I cannot decide to decide to vote 
Conservative any more than I can decide to believe that the Conservatives will win. And — 
only things that are of such a sort that one could decide to do them can ever be described 
as “ voluntary ”. I am not suggesting, of course, that Stout sup that one could, e.g.,. 
decide to decide to vote Conservative, but for the reason indicated I think the phrase 
ea decision”, which Carnap has used, is preferable to Stout’s “ voluntary 

lecision.” 
G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology, rev. by C. A. Mace, London, 1929, p. 632. 


2 I owe this historical item to Professor H. Mehlberg, who informs me that for Witwicki ze 


a decision is a belief of a special kind ; on this view (as I understand it), for instance, my 
decision to vote Conservative amounts just to a belief held by me that I shall vote Con- 
servative. Somewhat closer to Witwicki than to Descartes, it would seem, is the account 
of decision set forth by Justus Hartnack in “‘ Free Will and Decision ” (Mind, July, 1953, 
PP. 1953, pp. 367-74), an article which came to my attention as I was completing the 
present paper. For Hartnack, a decision is apparently “a conclusion about what to do in 


order to accomplish a certain purpose.” (This, he concedes, is an over-simplification, _ ; 


but “is in principle true ”.) If, for example, wishing to catch a certain train, I am caused 
ot occasioned to run by the conclusion “ If I don’t run I shall miss the train ” then that 
conclusion constitutes a decision, ’ 
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entails “He believed that he would vote Conservative” 
(Stout saw “ the state of voluntary decision” as consisting in 
part of “ the belief that so far as in us lies we are going to carty 
es out a certain course of action.”’) 
: Deliberative questions, then, call for decisions, but call also 
for linguistic responses, and it is these, I am saying, which ate 
their answers. Consider the question “When shall we three 
ae meet again?”’ Suppose we decide to meet again two weeks 


from Saturday. This decision, this complex or (as Ryle says) 
_ highly generic disposition, is not an answer to our deliberative 
- question, though it provides a basis for one, such as the resolu- 
a tion “ We will meet again on Saturday fortnight ” (or, for short, 
_ “ Saturday fortnight”), which is formulable as a result of the 
decision.? 
Finally, there are two further subjects on which I should like 
_ just to touch : (1) What kind or kinds of meaning have deliber- 
ative questions? and (2) What values, corresponding to truth- 
_ values, have the answers to such questions? 
(1) For Carnap, what he calls practical questions are devoid 
- of cognitive meaning. We may say that deliberative questions, 
_ like rhetorical ones, are non-cognitively meaningful, but that 
nae while (some) rhetorical questions are specifically emotive in 
meaning-content, deliberative questions are specifically deliber- 
ative in meaning-content. Resolutions, the answers to such 
ey questions, will similarly have deliberative, but no cognitive, 
meaning. While “I decided to vote Conservative” is 
cognitively meaningful and entails “I believed I could vote 
Conservative’, the latter is not entailed by “I will vote 
Conservative’ which, it may be said, may express a decision, 
but has no assertive value at all. A criterion of deliberative or 
_ practical meaningfulness might run somewhat as follows: An 
expression E is deliberatively or practically meaningful if it can 
_ be used to express the decision of someone X to carry out a 
_ logically possible action or sequence of actions Y.4 And we 
may state that a question is deliberatively meaningful if it can 
_ be answered by a deliberatively meaningful expression. (This 
calls for an elucidation of the phrase “ can be answered ” but I 


+ OP: 6 

7 hen as a ae of deliberation, Stout observed, the mind is made up, “ the result 
is Pian in the judgment, ‘I will do this rather than that ’.” (Op. cit., p. 635). I 

should substitute ‘formulable’ and ‘resolution’ for ‘formulated’ and ‘ judgment ’, 
respectively. 

* See, €.g., Op. cit. 

*T.e., an action or sequence of actions such that “ X decided to do Y” is cognitively 
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shall not attempt to provide one here.) Such a question, more- 
over, while the deliberative will be its primary meaning com- 
ponent, may possess as well what is sometimes referred to as 
directive meaning. E.g., the question “Shall I vote Conserv- 
ative?’ when asked in the deliberative sense, may turn out on 
analysis to be partly directive or imperative in meaning: it 
may mean, in part, “ Learn certain facts, e.g., find out what the 
Conservative platform says about the adoption of a national 
health scheme ”’. 

Consider now the question “ Shall we fly to the moon next 
week?” This is a deliberatively meaningful expression even 
though it is not possible for us to fly to the moon next week : 
the impossibility is non-logical. Such questions, on the other 
hand, as “ Shall we fly to the moon yesterday?” or “ Shall I 
vote Conservative next time I vote Liberal? ”’ are not delibera- 
tively meaningful (are they, indeed, meaningful at all?), the 
first because “‘ We shall fly to the moon yesterday ” is cognitively 
nonsensical, the second because “I shall vote Conservative 
next time I vote Liberal ” is self-contradictory. 

(2) “We will fly to the moon next week ”’ is deliberatively 
meaningful, but provided we believe that we cannot fly to the 
moon next week its value is different from that, say, of the 
resolution “I will vote Conservative ” uttered by one who has 
decided to vote Conservative and thus believes he can do so. 
It might be suggested that such an expression as “I will vote 
Conservative ” when uttered by one who intends to vote Liberal 
is not a resolution at all. However, it will be convenient to 
refer to any deliberatively meaningful expression that isn’t a 
question as a resolution, regardless of whether it is actually 
used to express a decision, and to say that some resolutions have 
different values than others. Suppose, for example, I decide to 
vote Conservative ; then “I will vote Conservative ”’ has one 
value and “I will vote Liberal ”’ has another. I say the former 
resolution is supported, the latter unsupported. (It has already been 
rematked that a decision provides a basis for a resolution). 
Somewhat more precisely, the resolution “I will vote Con- 
setvative ” is supported if and only if I have decided to vote 
Conservative, have not altered my decision since (last) deciding 
to do so, and have not already voted.! A resolution can be neither 
true nor false, since only cognitively meaningful expressions 


1] leave open the question whether there ate intermediate values. For example, suppose 
A and B to be faced with the deliberative question ‘‘ When shall we meet again?” A 
decides for Saturday fortnight and thinks B too has decided for this day. B, however, has 
decided for Saturday week. Is A’s resolution “We will meet again on Saturday fort- — 
night ” supported, unsupported, or something in between ? 
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can be true or false, and we cannot attribute cognitive meaning 
to resolutions without obliterating the distinction between 
inquisitive questions, which are cognitively meaningful, and 
deliberative ones, which aren’t. Only if a question is itself 
cognitively meaningful can it be properly answered by a cogni- 
tively meaningful expression. 

In this section I have tried to carry a step or two further the 
analysis of the logic of questions generally, chiefly by broaching 
certain main points that concern the logic of deliberative 
questions, and attempting to provide, in a preliminary and outline 
fashion, a few relevant answers. The time is ripe, it seems to 
me, for further philosophizing about the nature and logic of 
questions. What may be meant, for instance (to hark back to 
the beginning of section I) by saying that Q, and Q, are two 
forms of the same question? When may we say that two questions 
are logically equivalent? (When (as earlier I may have seemed 
to assume) their answers are logically equivalent?) What does 
it mean to say that the question “‘ Of what is water composed? ” 
is answered by both “ Oxygen and hydrogen” and “ Oxygen 
and helium ” but not by “ The cat is on the mat”? Again, I 
have been assuming, as Bambrough apparently assumes,! that 
deliberative and inquisitive questions are questions in the same 
sense of ‘ question’, i.e., that it is possible to give a philoso- 
phically satisfying definition of ‘ question’ that will cover both 
inquisitive questions and deliberative ones as different kinds of 
questions. If this is the case one would wish to see such a 
definition forthcoming soon. If it appears, though, as a result 
of more searching analysis than seems to have been essayed so 
far, that there are two senses of ‘ question’ involved here, it 
should be made clear just what a question, in each of these 
distinct senses, is. But even if an inquisitive question is not a 
question in the sense in which a deliberative question is one, 
what I have said above would not, on that account, have to be 

1If, however, as Bambrough at one point implies, deliberative questions are not 
answerable in the sense in which inquisitive questions are, perhaps this might suggest that 
they are not questions in the sense in which the latter are. But perhaps he would not wish 
to insist that deliberative and inquisitive questions are not answerable in the same sense. 
Hare (op. cit.), who in distinguishing between the question “‘ What is the case ? ” and the 
question “‘ What is to be the case ?” or “‘ What am I to make the case ?” anticipates 
Bambrough’s distinction, also seems to assume that deliberative and inquisitive questions 
ate questions univocally, and to hold therefore that the former too “ can be translated 
without loss of meaning into commands ”. In the case of deliberative questions, though, 


he offers no sample translation, and I do not know how the deliberative question “ Shall 
I vote Conservative >”, e.g., is to be completely rendered as an imperative, 
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PAP ON LOGIC, EXISTENCE AND 


N a recent article Mr. Pap! discusses two puzzles. These two 
a a are not treated separately in his arguments, and he 
concludes that they have a common solution. I want to show 
that the solution he proposes does not solve one of the puzzles 
and is inferior to that which Frege offers to the other. 

It is commonly contended that sentences containing definite 
descriptions permit the deduction of false contingent statements 
from logically true statements. Mr. Pap regards this contention 
as the more serious of the two puzzles. A simple form of it 
begins with the logically true premise 

(1) Everything is identical with itself (x) (x = x) he 
From (1) the sentence ee 

(2) The present king of France is (.x)Fx = (¢x)Fx 

identical with the present King 

of France 
is inferred; and (2), so the argument runs, yields the false 
statement 

(3) Someone is a present King of France  (Ex)Fx 
The other puzzle is the contention that the formula 

(4) (Ex)(Fxv ~ Fx) 
is contingent yet is implied by the logically true formula 
(5) (x) F(x v~Fx) 

In the opening sentence of his article Mr. Pap indicates why 
these two contentions qualify as puzzles ; he states 


That no contingent truths are formally — 


deducible from logical truths, would) 
seem to be a theorem of meta-logic as 
firmly established as 


However, if either of the two contentions just mentioned is 
correct, then the theorem of meta-logic in question is false. : 
Let us consider the latter puzzle first. 

To clarify the issue a few additional statements are in order. 
First, a theorem of meta-logic is a statement provable about a 
specified system of logic or class of such systems, and until the 


1 Arthur Pap, “Logic, Existence , and the Theory of Descriptions,” ANALysts, 
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system or class of systems in question is specified no definite 
assertion has been made. Further, definitions of the terms 
“logical truth” and “contingent truth” are required. Mr. 
Pap rejects a suggestion made by Quine concerning the meanings 
of these words, but he fails to indicate how they are to be under- 
stood. But once one has specified what systems of logic the 
metatheorem in question is to hold for and how the term 
“logical truth” is to be defined, the alleged counter-instance 
is no longer puzzling. 

Let us assume that classical calculi of the first order are 
the systems of logic for which the metatheorem in question is to 
hold, and let us take as representative of such systems Church’s! 
system F!. Further, let us consider “logically true” as a 
synonym for “valid” as it is defined by Church; that is, 
“ logically true ” is to mean “ valid in every non-empty domain 
of individuals.”? With these specifications made, the meta- 
theorem to which Mr. Pap refers, namely, 

(6) Only logically true formulas are theorems 
is provable. The existential formula (4) is not a counter-instance 
to (6); it is implied by the logical truth (5), but it also is a 
logical truth. Clearly those who feel, as presumably Mr. Pap 
does, that (4) should not be considered a logical truth, object 
to the restriction to non-empty domains that occurs in the 
definition of logical truth. However, as Mostowski® has shown, 
one can form a system F) by modifying slightly F}, define 
logical truth without the restriction to non-empty domains, and 
prove that (6) holds for F5. Again, the existential formula (4) 
is not a counter-instance to (6); it is contingent, but it is not 
implied by the logical truth (5).4 Thus, once the systems for 
which (6) is to hold are specified and the terms used in its formu- 
lation are defined, the puzz/e disappears. 

Mr. — considers four proposed solutions to the puzzle 
involving descriptive phrases. He rejects three and defends the 
fourth, namely :5 


(7) If the existence condition [that the description denotes] 
is not fulfilled, then the identity-sentence containing 
such an empty description is meaningless, not false. 


1 Alonzo Church, Introduction to Mathematical Logic, Part 1 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944). See peg Ii. 
® Ibid., p. 80. A formula is valid in a given domain of individuals “if its value is T 
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* Ibid., p. 110. 
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ite (7), however, does not formulate accurately the position he 

ns wants to defend. As I understand him, his stipulation is this :* 

ir. (8) Given that “a” is a singular term (name) and “... 

gs _ a...” any formula containing “a” other than ; 

“ (Ex) (x =a)” and its negation, then ““...a...” is 

he meaningful only if “ (Ex) (x =a)” is true. St 

m The stipulation that “ (Ex) (x =a)” is a significance condition __ 

ce rather than a truth condition for sentences containing singular 
terms provides an immediate solution to the puzzle involving — 

re descriptions. The alleged deduction of a false statement from a 

to logically true one breaks down in the inference from (1) to(2). 

s! Given (8), (2) is meaningless and hence is not implied by (1), | 

a A second point in favour of (8) is that itavoids apparent counter- 

s, instances to the principle of contradiction. We do not have, as _ 

in we would with Russell’s theory of descriptions, the apparent — 

contradictories “The present King of France is bald” and 
“The present King of France is not bald”’ both false ; instead, 
given (8), they are both meaningless. There is, however, a 

2 point against (8), one of which Mr. Pap is aware and takes 

a great pains to palliate. Given (8) knowledge of non-linguistic 

Pp facts is required to determine whether or not a sentence is 

t significant. Mr. Pap answers this objection to his proposal by 

e stating “‘ that the alternative convention (laying down a truth- 


L, condition instead of a significance convention) is even more 
e paradoxical ”’.? 

d I will now attempt to show that (8) has no bearing upon the 
) contention that the contingent formula (4) follows from the 
Hey logically true formula (5) and that Frege’s proposed solution 


t to the puzzle involving descriptions, a truth-condition con- 
- vention not mentioned by Mr. Pap, has the merits but not the 
defect of (8). 
Bp To see that a significance rule concerning singular terms has 
4 no bearing upon the alleged difficulty of (5) implying (4) one 
: has only to recognize that (4) follows from (5) even if the system 
in question contains only variables. Mr. Pap seems to argue as 
follows : 
From (5), one infers 
9) Fav ~ Fa ae 
by and then infers (4) from (9) by 


generalization.? Similarly, he seems to argue that from 


(10) (x) (« = x) 
1 Mr. Pap mentions in a footnote that a similar proposal is made by Hilbert and Bernays, 
but he fails to mention that his point of view was argued for by P. T. Geach in “‘ Russell’s 


Theory of Descriptions ”, ANALysts, March 1950, pp. 84-88. a a 
2 Pap, op. cit., p. 106, 3 Pap, op. cit., see p. 97, ae 
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one infers, by specification 

(12) (Ex) (x = x) 

Given (8), if nothing exists (9) and (11) are meaningless, and 
hence the deductions are fallacious. But (9) and (11) are super- 
fluous steps. In the system F), or any classical predicate calculus, 
(5) implies (4) immediately ;? "and if the system is extended to 
include identity theory, (10) implies (12) immediately. Constants 
are totally irrelevant to the inferences in question, and hence so 
is stipulation (8). 

Frege’s theory of descriptions, although not without some 
difficulties, has the merits but not the defects of Mr. Pap’s 
proposal. Frege proposed that an arbitrary descriptum be 
assigned to all descriptions which do not satisfy the uniqueness 
condition.’ In contrast to Russell’s analysis, then, he offered the 
following contextual definition : 

(13) ‘ G(ex)Fx’ for ‘ (Ey) (Fx = x* =y.Gy).v: ~(Ey) 

(Fx = x* = y). Ga”. 
where “‘a*”’ is the name of some arbitrarily chosen individual. 
This proposal avoids the puzzle involvin ing descriptions in the 
following manner. Statement (2) does follow from (1), for 
specification with respect to descriptions is a valid form of 
inference given (13). But the inference from (2) to (3) is falla- 
cious. (2) does yield 

(14) Someone is identical with the (Ey) (y = (x) (Fx))* 

present King of France 
The someone identical with the present King of France is a*. 
But (14) does not yield (3) ; it is simply fallacious given (13) to 
infer from the fact that someone is identical with the so and so 
that there is a so-and-so.® Further, it is a well-known result 
that given (13) apparent contradictories are in fact contra- 
dictories.6 Thus, Frege’s theory of descriptions has in its favour 
those points by which Mr. Pap recommends his proposal. But 
in laying down a truth-condition for statements containing 
descriptions rather than a meaning condition Frege does not 


1 Pap, op. cit. see p. 106. 

2 Church, op. cit., see p. 4 

* See, for a discussion of a Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago : Univer- 
ity of Chicago yam 1947), Chapter I, 8. 

*Since this formula is a theorem, Frege’s proposal satisfies Mr. Pap’s significance 
condition for sentences containing names. 

5 On Russell’s theory of descriptions, which Mr. Pap rejects, the inference from (2) to 
(3) is valid, but the puzzle is resolved by not permitting the inference from (1) to (2); for 

cation does not hold f hold phrases, 
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make the significance of a formula depend upon non-linguistic 
facts. For in Frege’s system, in contrast to a system such as that 
proposed by Mr. Pap and that constructed by Hilbert and 
Bernays, the class of significant formulas can be defined recur- 
sively. And hence, other things being equal, Frege’s proposal 
is better than Mr. Pap’s. 

Mr. Pap finally rests his case for (8) on its relation to the 
metatheorem 

(6) He states :* 
_ Specifically, it has been shown that by stipulating it [(8)] 
the logical system of PM can be made to conform to 


ee, 


_ the theorem that only logical truths are deducible from 
___ logical truths and that no other stipulation is an equally 
gatisfactory means to that end. 

But this statement is not supported by his argument. For, if to 

show is to give a proof, then he has not shown what he claims 

to have shown. On the one hand, Mr. Pap has not proven that 
for a first order predicate calculus extended to include identity 
theory and either Russell’s or Frege’s theory of descriptions 
metatheorem (6) does not hold. The issue here, as indicated 
above, has nothing to do with the occurrence of existential 
statements as theorems. The problem for a modified predicate 
calculus, e.g. F>, with validity defined with respect to empty 
domains is the same as that for classical systems with validity 
defined with respect to non-empty domains.? On the other 
hand, he has not given the reader even an outline of a proof that 
metatheorem (6) holds for a system in which descriptions are 
handled by his proposal (8). One form which such a proof 
would take is this: Let L be a system of the appropriate kind 
with definitional interchange as an additional rule of inference ; 
define validity in the usual manner for formulas of L in primitive 
notation and let a formula in defined notation be valid if and 
only if its definitional equivalent in primitive notation is valid. 
Establish metatheorem (6) for formulas of L in primitive 
notation. Then show that a formula of L in defined notation is 
provable if and only if its definitional equivalent in primitive 
notation is provable without employing definitional inter- 
change. In conclusion, it is clear that without the required proofs 
it is impossible to determine that stipulations other than (8) are 

not equally satisfactory means for establishing (6). 


1 Pap, op. cit., p. 109. af 
* I am inable to cite a reference wherein the required proof has been given. — 
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ASSERTION-STATEMENTS 


ae that ‘it was impossible to analyse assertion-statements like 
by statements referring not to propositions but to words or 
sentences, like Carnap’s analysans for belief-statements in 
Meaning and Necessity, 1947, p. 62. We wish to show by an 
argument more general than Church’s that his contention holds 
good for any analysans, like Carnap’s, of which the syntax and 
semantics have been systematically formulated in accordance 
with the usual policy of language levels. We shall speak of 
such an analysans as belonging to a logico-semantical system, 
and we shall try to make clear why it is only to be expected that 
sentence-mentioning, logico-semantical analysis should fail for 
assertion-statements. We shall speak of any use of any natural 
language, like English, French, German, etc., in which some 
but not all of its expressions are used in an implicitly or explicitly 
restricted sense, as a ‘ technical ’ use of the language : the modes 
of discourse employed in legal and mathematical text-books are 
examples. And we shall suggest how a technical analysans can 
be obtained for (1) which should satisfy all reasonable demands 
for an analysans of (1) that will refer to words or sentences 
rather than to propositions.* 


Clearly (1) does not name any specific language. A fortiori it 
does not name the language (say, Latin) in which Seneca wrote or 
the language (English) of (1) itself. Still less does it name any 
logico-semantical system. It follows that an analysans of (1) 
should not name any specific language or logico-semantical 


Seneca wrote that man is a rational animal (1) 


1 Since this article was written I. Scheffler’s interesting ‘ Inscriptional Approach to 
Indirect Quotation ’ has appeared (ANALysis XIV, pp. 83-90). But it does not contradict 
our thesis, since it is not concerned with sentences but with inscription-events. Secondly, 
it does not, within its limits, altogether exorcise propositions, but leaves that-phrases as 
predicates instead of terms. Sentences containing these predicates contain no overt abstract 
or semantic words; but it would be part of a wider undertaking to show that they are 
not themselves semantic predicates, i.e. that they are of the same type as, say, ‘ disyllabic ’ or 
“blue-black ’. The kind of elucidation we wanted would not occur till that stage, and 
need not be incompatible with what we propose. 
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system. Yet the desired analysans of (1) should refer to as 
sentence, not to a proposition, as being what Seneca asserted. __ 
Hence the analysans must refer to this sentence without naming == 
the language to which it belongs. Nor can the analysans name _ 

any other language or logico-semantical system with some = 
expression of which this sentence is inter-translatable, inten- = = — 
sionally isomorphic, or otherwise equisignificant. If it did, 
its equivalence to (1) would not be necessary but only material, 
since (1) could still be true if there were no such language asthe => 
one named in the proposed analysans. (It may be felt that the => 

question whether there ‘ is’ 


is’ a language which has certain 
semantic rules is not here an empirical one. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the use of a language in (1) and the mention of one 
in the analysans entail the semantic rules of the language of 

ir of languages. This allows a necessary implication to follow 
foorn their joint assertion. But this makes the correctness of 
the analysis still depend on material fact). If on the other hand 
it mentions words or sentences without indicating the system 
of rules according to which they or their equivalents are used, 
it attaches no sense to its quotation. Hence, instead of bringing 
out the sease of (1), such an analysans fails to convey the crucial 
part of this sense, viz. the content of Seneca’s assertion. 


R. L. Goodstein has proposed to evade this argument by 
writing sentences in different colours according to the languages 
in which they are to be understood.? But such a device would 
in effect be a method of naming or indicating a specific language 
which was neither named nor indicated by (1). Goodstein’s 
proposal underlines the need that a logico-semantical analysans 
of (1) should refer to some specific language. And this require- 
ment inevitably clashes with the demand that the analysans should 
say no more than (1) says. 

We conclude that no sentence-mentioning, logico-semantical 
analysis of assertion-statements like (1) is possible. But this is 
not surprising. One wants to be assured in the case of such 
an analysans that anyone who understands the preface ‘ Seneca 
wrote...’ will also, in one way or another, understand what is 
meant by the sentence quoted after the preface, and one has to 
achieve this without naming any specific language. But such 
an assurance is only forthcoming if the sentence mentioned is 


1 This would seem to rule out the kind of patching up proposed in the early part of 
H. Putnam’s paper (ANALysis XIV, pp. 114-22). 
® The Foundations of Mathematics, Inaugural Lecture, University College, Leicester, 1951 
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said to be intended as a sentence in the same language as the 
preface, as in 


ae. Seneca wrote something as a sentence in some language 


such that any translation (into a language other than the 


= language of this statement (2)) of that sentence in that 


language could itself be translated into the language of 


Ba this statement (2) by the sentence: ‘ Man is a rational 


animal ’. 

And sentential self-reference of the kind that occurs in (2) cannot, 
of course, be allowed to occur in logico-semantical systems. 
For (2) does not refer to itself as a mere sentence, i.e. as a string of 
letters, but as a sentence which is being used to make a statement. 
It mentions itself as something to be understood according to 
certain linguistic rules (which readers will presumably recognise 
from its context). Certainly (2) itself is neither implicitly nor 
explicitly self-contradictory. But it would be barred from any 
logico-semantical system as the result of a familiar sweeping 
measure, the language-level policy, which is designed to prevert 
the semantical antinomies from vitiating such a system as a 
deductive system. 

No doubt each known semantical antinomy, such as the Liar 
and Grelling’s paradox, could be individually barred from a 
systematically formulated artificial language by ad hoc rules. And 
then non-self-contradictory self-referent sentences like (2) could 
be retained in it. But if the language was to be approximately as 
rich as, say, English (as any language for the analysis of assertion- 
statements must be), hitherto unnoticed semantical antinomies 
might still arise to vitiate its use as a deductive system. The 
language-level policy offers a general insurance against any such 
antinomy, and it is on this ground that anyone who wishes to 
formulate an artificial language as a deductive system is advised 
to take that policy. That is why no logico-semantical analysis 
of (1) can be forthcoming. But no natural language like English 
or French is itself a deductive system, and so there is no need 
for grammatical rules to forbid the construction of either 
implicitly or explicitly self-contradictory sentences in such a 
language: grammar and logic need not coincide. The onus of 
avoiding self-contradiction is cast on the people who use the 
language, not on the language itself. For this reason the analy- 
sans of (1) can be a sentence of technical or non-technical 
English (French, German, etc.), like (2), even though it cannot 
belong to any logico-semantical system. The sentence (2) avoids 
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self-contradiction, despite its self-reference, just because we have 
constructed it so to do. ae 
So far as the truth of (2) is concerned, Seneca might himself 
have written in any language whatever, even English ; and, if ; 
he did write in English, (2) does not entail that he used the very sy 
sentence quoted, ‘ Man is a rational animal’, just as (1) does not 
entail this. But if (2) is to serve as an adequate analysans for 
(1), we need to add a stipulation about how its quotation-marks 
are to be treated whenever it is translated, as (1) can be, into 
another language. In our technical usage passages within single 
quotation-marks are to be translated along with the rest of the 
text, and double quctation-marks are reserved for passages 
which are not to be so translated. By such a stipulation we bring 
out a difference which is implicit in ordinary use between con- _ 
versational passages in novels or sentences cited by philosophers, 
like (1), on the one hand, and conversation-pieces in phrase- 
books or sentences quoted by grammarians, on the other. If _ 
one is thinking only of logico-semantical systems it is quite 
fitting to regard the use-mention dichotomy as exhaustive, and 
therefore to treat all quotation-marks as a device for autonymy. — 
But there are many occasions on which non-logicians, like _ 
novelists, employ quotation-marks for another purpose. Nor 
does any philosopher need to introduce the word ‘ proposition’, _ 
ot an equivalent, into his analyses in order to shed light on this — 
purpose. He has merely to recognise that men have a mer 
convention, accepted in (2), by which sentences can be quoted 
as being the sentences which are (were, would be, would or © 
might have been) uttered in the relevant contexts if the ae 
there used is (was, were, had been) the same as that of the main _ 
text. It is in virtue of this convention that such quoted sentences 
are translatable along with the main text, while sentences which 
ate cited as ipsissima verba are not so translatable. th aphaae 
We conclude that a technical use of language can only be 
adequate to the nominalistic reconstruction of assertion-state- _ 
ments, or of other statements including ‘... that . . .’ clauses, 
such as belief-statements, if one can talk in it about the trans- oe 
lation-equivalents of its own sentences. Those who are shocked _ 
by this conclusion might note two things. : 
i. Assertion-statements, belief-statements, etc., do not occur _ 
in physical theories, for the reconstruction of which the exact 
language of a logico-semantical system may be best fitted. ey 
ii. Logico-semantical systems are also demonstrably unsuit- _ 
able for other analytical tasks. For instance, if one desires to _ 
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maintain the convention that on all matters what is in all i import- 
ant respects the same statement can be made at different times, 
then the analytical reconstruction of narrative and ptedictive 
statements must involve a form of self-reference sehen ina 


University of St. Andrews. Ad 


1 Cf. L. J. Cohen, ‘ Tense-Usage and Propositions ’, in ANALysts, Vol. 11, p. 85. 
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ON INSOLUBILIA 


By P. T. 


ON INSOLUBILIA ag 


HE usual insolubilia (semantical paradoxes) essentially in- — 

volve negation ; the proof ends with a line of the form: 
‘Ergo, p if and only if not-p, which is absurd’. Now this és 
absurd only because in ordinary logic we can derive any arbi- 
trary statement from ‘ p if and only if not-p’; a gamein which _ 
any move is allowed is unplayable. One might therefore hope to — 
avoid insolubilia by using a logical system in which ‘ p if and only © 
if not-p’ were a theorem for some interpretations of ‘ p’ without _ 
out being able to infer thence any arbitrary statement ; or one 
that simply lacked negation. I shall here show that there exist 
negation-free ‘nsolubilia, which afford us a direct means of m 
deriving an arbitrary statement ‘¢’; for these, the remedies ta 
just mentioned are insufficient. 


Were 

Our construction begins with the formula : 

(1) The result of replacing W in w by quotation of w itself “oe 7 
true only if ¢. 

‘W’ hete is a proper name of the variable ‘ w’, and is used 
instead of “‘w’” to avoid complications about ‘use and 
mention’. The interpretation of ‘g’ is to be arbitrary, but 
constant. From (1) we now form : 

(2) The result of replacing W in (1) by quotation of (1) itself 
is true only if g. 

Now (2) is the result of replacing W (i.e. ‘ w”) in (1) by ‘(1)’, 
which is short for actual quotation of (1); so (2) is short for 
the result of replacing W in (1) by quotation of (1) itself. 

On the naive view of truth, we are always entitled to assert 
what we get from ‘If P is true, then p’ and ‘If p, then P is 
true’ when we substitute a designation of a statement for ‘ P’ 
and an abbreviation of the same statement for ‘ p’. Hence, if we 
teplace ‘ P’ by the designation ‘ the result of re lacing W in (1) 
by quotation of (1) itself,’ we may replace * p’ by (2), an abbre- 
viation of the statement thus designated. The naive view of 
truth thus commits us to the assertions : 

(3) If the result of replacing W in (1) by quotation of (1) 
itself is true, then the result of replacing W in (1) by quotation 
of (1) itself is true only if ¢. 

_ (4) If the result of replacing W in (1) by quotation of (1) 
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itself is true only if g, then the result of replacing W in (1) by 
quotation of (1) itself is true. 

In drawing inferences from the premises (3) and (4), I use 
just two forms of inference: modus ponens (schema: ‘ p, if p 
then r, ergo r’ or: ‘p, p only if r, ergo r’) and absorption 
(schema : ‘ If p, then p only ifr ; ergo, p only ifr’). 

We see first of all that if we apply the rule of absorption to 
(3), we are enabled to assert (2). But (2) is the antecedent of (4) ; 
and (2) and (4) yield by modus ponens : 

(5) The result of replacing W in (1) by quotation of (1) 
itself is true. 

Finally, (5) and (2) yield by modus ponens : (6)q. 

We thus have a method of proving any arbitrary statement ; 
which is absurd. 

It is of course not essential to the deduction of this paradox 
that we bring in quotation as a means of designating expressions ; 
we might ingeted use the familiar Goedelian devices, and these 
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may be available even in a negation-free system. 

Our proof is formally very similar to the derivation of the 
Curry paradox in set theory! ; the one and the other cannot be 
resolved merely by adopting a system that contains a queer 
sort of negation or is negation-free ; if we want to retain the 


naive view of truth, or the naive view of classes (that x is a 
member of the class of F's if and only if x is an F), then we must 
modify the elementary rules of inference relating to ‘if’. In 
Fitch’s system, since he is estopped from modifying the rule of 
absorption (which is implicit in his ‘method of subordinate 
proofs’), the general validity of modus ponens is abandoned. 
This seems far too high a price to pay for a naive view of classes 
ot of truth. Moreover, the particular restriction by which Fitch 
resolves Curry’s paradox (and could likewise resolve ours) 
makes the validity of inference depend on how the premises 
themselves were proved: which seems to me to jeopardize 
the very notion of a formal proof. It might, however, be worth 
consideration whether the rule of absorption should be modified; 
after all, the form ‘ If p, then p only ifr’ never occurs in ordinary 
discourse, and we might have a wrong idea of its logical force. 


University of Birmingham. 

1 Cf. an instructive article by Moh Shaw-kwei in the Journal of Symbolic Logic, March 
Ce. his Symbolic Logic, section 18. 

% This way out is partly explored by Moh Shaw-kwei, op. cit. 
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